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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and Post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 


Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
European Baking Company. 


Gorman & wvennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


The Emporium. 
Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 


Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
da at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 


EY 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—22 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 

Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple. 


and 4th Mondays, 


125—Meet 38rd Monday, 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 


Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers: “Mery Ist and 8rd- Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 


Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 
Bill Postare= Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones, 


Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th, 
Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 
Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 
Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 
Brewery Workmen No. 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 
Bricklayers No. 7—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 
Broom Makers—John A. Martin, 
Nineteenth. 
Butchers No. 
Temple. 


Butchers No. 508 


168—Meet Ist and 


7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Building 
Secretary, 3546 
Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 
115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


(Slaughterhousemen )—Meet 


ist and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 
Carpenters No. + 22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple, 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencka. 
Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thu ays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and 
4th Wednesdays, 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 


Wednesd. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 
151—Thursdays, 112 


Starters—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 


166 Steuart. 
Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 

Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No, 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 

Saturdis, Lahor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 
and 2nd Saturdays, 
San Trancisco. 

Janitors—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ludies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Tuesdays, 


5—Meet Ist 
Metropolitan Hall, South 


8 p. m., 


Lithographers No. 


. Molders’ 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


47th 


ANNIVERSARY SALE 
OCCURS IN MAY 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, 


Labor Temple. 
471—Meet Thurs- 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Labor Temple. 


Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 ‘a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Union No. 17,568—1254 Market. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Newsboys’ 


10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Mondays, 


Post office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights 
of Columbus Hall. 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 


2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 1st and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 


Pp. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 
Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart, 
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Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 
Sausage Makers—Meet 8nd and 4th Mondays, 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Guerrero. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet 1st and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market, 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


104—Meet Fridays, 224 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Diy. 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


518—Meet 2nd 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 
Trades Temple. 


216—Meet Saturdays, Building 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


Building 
Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 


687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 Dp. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission, 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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-- Right to Strike; Its Importance __-:- 


The strike is the social and economic safety 
valve of industry. Without it we should have 
explosions and revolutions threatening the de- 
struction of our social order. That is one of the 
reasons why labor opposes efforts to hang a legis- 
lative monkey wrench on the safety valve of in- 
dustrial organization in the United States, It 
opposes anti-strike laws because the retention by 
labor of the right and the power to strike insures 
a larger measure of industrial peace in the long 
run, 

Governmental interference with business is not 
popular with the American people. Labor’s stand 
on this question is expressed clearly in the an- 
nual report of the Executive Council to the Den- 
ver Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, November 9, 1908, as follows: 

Our movement has not asked and will not ask 
at the hands of government anything which the 
workers can and should do for themselves. The 
movement of labor is founded upon the principle 
that that which we do for ourselves, individually 
and collectively, is done best. It is therefore that 
the exercise by the workers of the economic 
power is, after all, the greatest and most potent 
power which they can wield. 

The possession of great economic power does 
not imply its abuse, but rather its right use. Con- 
sciousness and possession of economic power 
bring with them responsibility, wisdom, and care 
in its exercise. These have made the labor move- 
ment of our country a tower of strength inspiring 
the confidence and respect of the masses of our 
workers, as well as the sympathetic support of 
students, thinkers, and all liberty-loving people. 

This declaration applies to the use of the strike 
power. This power will not be relinquished. The 
good its use has done for humanity far out- 
weighs any of the temporary inconveniences suf- 
fered because of it. It seems the course of wis- 
dom for all of us to devote our energies to pre- 
vent through education the necessity for its use. 
The greatest cause of industrial unrest and the 
most prolific source of development of class an- 
tagonism is the campaign of certain reactionary 
groups to destroy labor unions by taking away the 
weapon of the strike, 

Here are a few reasons why labor opposes anti- 
strike legislation: 

1. Anti-strike legislation is a step backward in 
social progress. Before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, strikes were always prohibited. Anti- 
strike laws were a part of the old order of kings 
and of slavery. 

2. Anti-strike laws would deprive humanity of 
the weapon with which it has won its most im- 
portant victories. No industry has ever reduced 
hours of labor or raised wages, until compelled 
to do so by the organized power of the wage 
earners and the consequent power to strike. Be- 
cause the workmen in the United States have had 
a means of realizing their ambition to improve 
conditions, because they have been able to make 
of their discontent a creative force for their own 
benefit, the wealth of the United States, both 
individual and aggregate, exceeds that of any 
other country in the world. As a result, we have 
an organization of production in the United 
States, instead of an organization of destruction. 
A parallel with China suggests itself, because 
there labor is not organized. Capital does not 
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derive any benefit because of the few cents a day 
wage that prevails, and the human instinct for 
organization and personal advancement expresses 
itself only in the organization of robber bands. 
The countries that abound in revolutions will 
always be found to be least efficient in the or- 
ganization of labor. 

3. Anti-strike laws are not necessary as a 
means of settling industrial disputes. Strikes 
have been settled and will continue to be settled 
without the interference of government. Strikes 
constitute a very small percentage of the waste 
in industry. Losses from strikes are partly ‘ficti- 
tious. The recent coal strike, for instance, can 
be used as an illustration. Anti-labor propa- 
gandists have been freely quoted in the news- 
papers as saying that the miners lost huge sums 
in wages, figuring this loss on the basis of the 
men in the industry and the time the strike lasted. 
As a matter of fact, nothing, generally speaking, 
was lost by the men. They merely fixed the time 
for taking a vacation, instead of leaving it to the 
discretion of their employers. The previous year 
the average working time was 170 working days, 
leaving 200 days for idleness. The men earned 
as much, and more, during the course of the year 
1922 as if they had not gone out on strike. They 
mined the same amount of coal for wages that 
had not been reduced. 

4. There is less need for anti-strike legisla- 
tion now than ever before. It is not anti-strike 
legislation that is needed. It is fact-finding agen- 
cies to determine the basis for settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. The American workmen have 
neither the intention, nor the desire, to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. Justice, fair deal- 
ing, education and knowledge, are the best means 
of obtaining industrial peace in a democracy such 
as the United States. 

To quote extracts from an address before the 
New Jersey Legislature in 1920, in opposing anti- 
strike legislation then pending: 

You and I are made uncomfortable and caused 
inconvenience by reason of any cessation of work. 
Just so are we inconvenienced and made uncom- 
fortable during the process of changing from one 
condition to another. There has never yet oc- 
curred in the history of the whole world any 
great change for a righteous cause without incon- 
venience and discomfort. 

The labor movement of our country is the ex- 
pression, the intelligent expression, the rational 
expression, the natural expression of discontent 
of the people to establish through orderly and 
regular means and methods, right and a greater 
opportunity for the uplift of the people of our 
country. Mistakes are made. Who is there in all 
our country and our time who has not make a 
mistake? Which group of the citizenship of our 
country can truthfully claim that they have not 
made a mistake? The organized labor movement 
of America is no exception, but I invite your 
careful study and scrutiny of the methods em- 
ployed and the work and history of the American 
labor movement. I challenge anyone to say that 
its record is not clean, that its methods are not 
just, or that its work has been unproductive of 
true Americanism and patriotism. That we may 
have made a mistake is but human, but thank 
God time will forgive and forget the mistakes 


of the American labor movement as they are over- 
shadowed by the great deeds it has performed 
and the great work it will yet do in the common 
interest and welfare of the American people. 

It was the coal strike—call it what you will, 
stigmatize it as you will—it was the strike of the 
coal miners in the anthracite regions that re- 
generated these people from a condition of servi- 
tude and slavery. In the bituminous regions it 
was the same. For twenty-five years while the 
coal miners in the bituminous regions were work- 
ing, they sent delegations north and east to labor 
organizations with credentials from the mayor 
of the locality, or the governor of the state, con- 
fiding that these people were entitled to the sym- 
pathy and consideration and help of the people 
everywhere, and particularly the working people, 
in order that they might eke out an existence. 
The conditions of the men working at their trade 
as bituminous coal miners in the strike of 07, 
were changed and these men, too, became regen- 
erated and now occupy positions in life and work 
equal to the standards established by American 
judgment and American conscience. 

I say to you, gentlemen, that there is no agency 
in all our country so potent to avert and avoid 
strikes as the much misrepresented and misunder- 
stood American labor movement, but there are 
some things which are worse than strikes—a 
degraded, demoralized and servile manhood. A 
republic built upon such a foundation would be 
like the house built upon the sands, It would 
decay and fall as even did the once mighty Ro- 
man Empire. 

Your attention is called to this fact, not simply 
to proclaim Labor’s loyalty—no necessity for 
such an assertion—the record has been made and 
is clear. I made reference to it for this reason, 
that the discontent of the masses of the American 
people and American workers will find its expres- 
sion somehow and if the’ Legislature of Kansas 
shall be imitated by the legislatures of other 
states, making it unlawful for the men of labor 
of America to exercise their right to stop work 
when it is to their interest and welfare, and con- 
tributing to the welfare of the masses of our 
people, it will destroy every opportunity for us to 
be of service to our fellows and they will say to 
you and you and you, as representatives of this 
idea: “If the American labor movement is incom- 
petent to give us the opportunity to aspire to a 
better life as a result of our labors and services 
to society, labor and services without which the 
civilization of our times and of our country could 
not exist, then we will find some other way to 
express our discontent and dissatisfaction. 

Following the enactment of the Industrial Court 
law in Kansas, numerous campaigns for the enact- 
ment by other states of similar legislation were 
started by organizations calling themselves “As- 
sociated Employers,” open shop associations and 
American plan associations. Anti-strike legisla- 
tion took many forms, but it is not the purpose 
of this article to define the phraseology and weigh 
the iniquities against each other. The basis for 
labor’s opposition to all anti-strike legislation has 
been stated and applies to all legislative efforts 
to emasculate labor organization. Labor insists 
upon exercising its manhood and on developing 
its ability to assume the responsibility implied in 
its use of the economic power of the strike. 
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COURTS SERVE EMPLOYERS. 
By John R. Ford, 
Justice, New York State Supreme Court. 

Our New York courts have not been behind 
the Federal courts in declaring public welfare 
laws unconstitutional and their readiness to grant 
injunctions against labor organizations recently 
called forth special mention and denunciation 
from the national convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. I shall let Theodore Roose- 
velt speak for me here. In his Lincoln Day 
speech in 1913 he said: 

“In this State of New York, for instance, there 
have been many well-meaning judges who, in 
certain cases, usually affecting labor, have ren- 
dered decisions which were wholly improper, 
wholly reactionary and fraught with the gravest 
injustice to those classes of the community stand- 
ing most in need of justice.” 

Colonel Roosevelt mentioned particularly the 
tenement house cigar-factory decision, the bake- 
shop decision, the workman’s compensation act 
decision and the eight-hour law decision, all of 
which, held unconstitutional acts of the legis- 
lature, were passed in the interest of the working 
people. 

All that I have said is but a fleeting glance at 
this tendency of the courts to back the employer 
against the employee, to serve the rich rather than 
the poor, to espouse the cause of the mighty in- 
stead of the weak and lowly. Volumes might be 
written without exhausting the subject. 

This arrogation of sovereign power by the 
courts—the power to make laws which fit their 
individual political and economic views and pre- 
dilections—without responsibility to the people 
bound by those laws, is a growing danger to our 
democracy. Its beginning was timid and its 
progress slow. But the expression of personal 
views by the judges, wholly irrelevant to the ques- 
tions before them, were seized upon in subsequent 
cases as precedents upon which to base decisions 
still further advanced toward judicial autocracy. 
Little by little this process of usurpation has 
gone on till now we find the courts boldly pro- 
claiming the right to say what shall and what 
shall not be law regardless of the legislature or 
the will of the people. They contemptuously 
allude to popular sentiment as “public clamor” 
and pride themselves upon their courage in defy- 
ing it. And why? Because the people themselves 
have so long permitted them to do so without 
effective protest. 

——_— -———_ &_-—___ 
SUPREME COURT CURB GAINS. 

United States Senator Fess of Ohio has stirred 
the conservative wing of the Senate by declaring 
against the Supreme Court holding an act uncon- 
stitutional by a five-to-four vote. He urges that 
no law should be declared void unless six out of 
the nine justices agree. 

The Senator’s position can be traced to a clause 
in the Ohio State Constitution that decisions by 
that State Supreme Court be regulated. 

Senator Fess now quotes this as a justification 
of his view that a two-thirds vote of the United 
States Supreme Court should be necessary to set 
aside a legislative act. 

The Senator’s position has embarrassed those 
who insist that the Supreme Court is distinct from 
the legislative branch, and can not be interfered 
with by lawmakers. 

Those who have opposed the Supreme Court’s 
policy insist that the court usurps its functions, 
that the legislature can make rules for the court, 
and can even extend the membership of the court 
to any number it desires. The Ohio Senator’s 
stand is an acknowledgment that something is 
wrong with the court. 

——_—_&_____—__ 

Increased demands for union labels, cards and 
buttons are indications of trade union education 
and progress. 


STOCK SELLING TO EMPLOYEES. 

Corporations are awakening to the buying 
power of workers, and brokers and financial 
houses are facing new competition. 

The corporations are selling their stocks and 
bonds direct to employees and are saving the 
costly percentages and premiums formerly paid 
to fiscal agents. 

Only recently a large electrical corporation in 
the East sold $5,000,000 of stock to employees. 

A saving of at least $500,000 brokerage charges 
was effected by this method, as 10 per cent is 
practically the minimum charge of financial 
houses when they take over stock issues in bulk 
and dispose of same to the public. 

The half million dollars that is saved is care- 
fully concealed from the public gaze. No men- 
tion is made of it, as the public is led to believe 
the stock is sold to employees because of lofty 
humanitarianism. 

Publicity of this snug nest egg would remove 
the gloss from the corporation’s publicity stuff 
on how it loves its employees. 

This stock-selling method is a first-class busi- 
ness venture. It is more economical than letting 
brokers float the issue at a charge of 10 per cent 
and up. 

When the stock is sold to employees there is 
no commission charge. This means a minimum 
saving to the corporation of at least $100,000 on 
every $1,000,000 stock issue. 

Other advantages to the corporation are mainly 
psychological. For a time this stock ownership 
may affect the judgment of some workers who 
imagine they are capitalists because they own 
two or three shares of stock. 

In time, however, these workers will realize 
that the interest they receivé averages, year by 
year, little more than they would receive in a 
savings bank or from a Liberty bond. 

They will also realize that their small stock 
ownership is used by the corporation to continue 
the fiction that they have a voice in affairs; that 
they are part owners of the plant. 

They will also note the clever and subtle propa- 
ganda that they must be satisfied with wages and 
working conditicens, as this means greater interest 
on their stock. 

For instance: If a worker owns three $100 
shares of stock that pays 7 per cent, he receives 
$21 a year interest, This is $9 a year, or 75 cents 
a month more than if he put that money in a 
savings bank or a Liberty bond. 

And for this extra 75 cents a month the worker 
must be satisfied with low wages, poor working 
conditions and keep away from trade unions. 

This is what some people call “industrial rela- 
tions” and “industrial democracy.” 

These workers will eventually awaken to the 
price they are paying for worshipping the anti- 
union employer’s shibboleth. 

Another claim industriously peddled among 
these workers is that as they save and buy stock 
they will eventually own the corporation. 

The answer to this fiction is that printing 
presses can produce stock blanks faster than 
workers can buy them. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that a corpora- 
tion that denies workers the right to join a trade 
union will voluntarily cease exploiting these 
workers. 

In very rare instances this is done by an in- 
dividual employer, but not by a corporation with 
its absentee ownership that hungers for profits. 

The most significant feature of selling stock to 
employees is that it is only practiced by anti- 
union concerns. 

And the more intense the corporation is in its 
anti-unionism, the more intense it is in stock 
selling to employees, and the more it thunders in 
the public press on its love for these employees. 

Trade unions and employers who recognize 
trade unions both have definite ideas on democ- 
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racy in industry, but they neither delude them- 


selves or the public, 
—_———__@&—_____—_ 
LATHERS. 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union reports 236 local unions with a combined 
membership of more than 8000, the largest in the 
history of the organization, of which J. B. Bowen 
formerly of San Francisco, is the general secre- 
tary. 

—————_@a_____ 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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NEEDS OF THE INJURED WORKER. 
By Will J. French, 
Chairman California Industrial Accident Comsn. 

The main need of the injured worker is to pre- 
vent the injury happening! All else is compar- 
atively unimportant, even though we must admit 
the need of the best medical, surgical and hos- 
pital treatment, an income during disability that 
should be adequate, and provision for the main- 
tenance of those left dependent when industry 
calls for the supreme sacrifice. 

Too little public attention is given to the in- 
dustrial accident problem. Probably this is be- 
cause it is a common occurrence to read of the 
death or injury of workers and to note the three 
or four lines of small type telling of the trage- 
dies that mean so much in countless homes. It 
is said that familiarity breeds contempt. It is 
surely true that familiarity frequently causes a 
fatal unconcern. 

Each day in California two workers go forth 
to toil and they return not to the home they left 
in the vigor of life. The latest records of the 
Industrial Accident Commission show that 438 
injuries are sustained each working day in this 
State. These stupendous figures have been 
quoted before. They need to be impressed upon 
the social mind of the commonwealth of Califor- 
nia. 


Accident prevention has made wonderful 
strides during the last decade. Machinery is 
now guarded as a matter of course. Educational 


processes are utilized to tell the results that fol- 
low lack of precaution and failure to obey safety 
laws and requirements. It must not be forgotten 
that this education, to be thorough, must be in- 
clusive. Employers need to participate. Super- 
intendents and foremen should be alert to their 
opportunities. A public sentiment is needed to 
both require and insist that every agency be 
adopted to learn the lessons always at hand and 
to put them to practical use. 

Taking it for granted that there is agreement 
that precious human life should be the first con- 
sideration in operating industrial enterprises, and 
also admitting that there will be deaths and in- 
juries regardless of all preventive measures, the 
next step is to see that the unfortunate workers 
receive the best medical and surgical aid. For- 
tunately, the California law requires this, and 
without limit as to cost. The broken machine is 
fully repaired, as a matter of course, or a new 
machine is purchased. An injured worker is of 
more value than a machine. He needs, and should 
receive, all the aid medical science can give him. 

All the states are weak in providing an income 
for the home stricken by the consequences of an 
industrial injury. Many of the laws, including 
California’s, are exactly where they were ten 
years ago. Increased living expenses have not 
been taken into account, nor the need of the 
home with a large family. The familiarity men- 
tioned in the beginning has caused some to think 
that workmen’s compensation is a form of char- 
ity. There is no compensation that can pay for 
a life or a limb, or begin to repay the suffering 
and mutilation that frequently follow accidents. 
The sacrifices of men and women on the battle- 
field of industry should be recognized as unfor- 
tunate contributions to the public weal and 
worthy of the highest return society can give. 

Space prevents full consideration of the prob- 
lem of the dependents. Each country and state 
fails to begin to do its duty if it neglects the 
helpless widow and her children. California must 
be included among the number so failing. There 
should be an income for each widow, based upon 
an equitable’ plan. Each minor child should re- 
ceive an amount sufficient to enable the mother to 
keep her flock intact. A few states have so 
legislated. California should join the group. 
The present abandonment by industry of widows 
and children after four and one-half years is an 


economic and social error and unworthy of a 


great state. 

A California army of more than 125,000 strong 
go forth to labor each year and are stricken by 
the heavy hand of industrial injury. Some es- 
cape lightly, others, pay all they possibly can. 
The public sentiment needed to reduce the army 
must come from individual effort. 

—___e—___ + 
POLITICAL CHAUFFEURS. 

By J. M. Baer, the Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(International Labor News Service.) 

It is remarkable how the politicians can throw 
their old machine into reverse; back up right in 
the midst of heavy traffic blockage the progress 


of millions of peoples and never have even their 


attention called to it by the traffic cops. 

Along in 1920 the old world was moving for- 
ward; peace was riding in the front seat; every- 
body was happy, when suddenly a national cam- 
paign in this country suddenly blocked all the 
forward motion; congested the world’s trade; and 
disturbed international conditions so seriously 
that everything has been at a standstill for three 
years. 

Do you remember how the voter was led by 
the hand along the political stay-out-of-Europe 
highway? Do you recall how the politician 
pointed to a well-known poster of the present 
President standing in front of a flag (an incor- 
rectly drawn “Old Glory’) and how the blazing 
letters spelled “America First’? 

Do you remember how the same politicians 
pointed to the quotations of Washington and 
Jefferson, warning us to “Beware of Foreign En- 
tanglements!”? 

And after leading him along the “Stay-out-of- 
Europe” Avenue for four years, the politician 
suddenly switches around, pulling the voter’s 
arm out at the shoulder socket and starts back 
up the road in opposite direction? 

Well, that is what is being done by the pres- 
ent agitation for the World Court. If the poli- 
ticians do not disagree then the people will be 
led in this reverse direction until after 1924 when 
we may expect to have the other arm pulled out 
by another right about turn, 

The point is not that the World Court is any- 
thing but good, but that politicians are hypocriti- 
cal and that nobody can be sure they will face 
tomorrow in the same direction they face today. 

Turn about is fair play in politics. 

> 
CAR HAULED FOUR DAYS. 

To force railroads to join with New York City 
in developing a unified terminal system port 
authorities exposed some boasted efficiency of 
railroads, 

It was shown how a tank car filled with lin- 
seed oil routed from Undercliff, N. J., to Bayonne, 
N. J., a distance of 131% miles, traveled 179%4 
miles and took four days to reach its destination. 
The car traveled through several New Jersey 
cities, and also Easton, Pa. before reaching 
Bayonne, 

In reply to the claim of railroad attorneys that 
this case is exceptional, engineers said these in- 
stances could be cited without number. 

It was also shown that a car shipped from Un- 
dercliff to Keansburg, N. J., a distance of 42 
miles, traveled 187 miles. Still another example 
was a car shipped from one part of Jersey City to 
another part of the same city, a distance of four 
miles. The car was routed so that it traveled 54 
miles and took four days for the journey. 

General George W. Goethals, consulting engi- 
neer, testified that the unification plan would be 
much less expensive and much more efficient. It 
developed that three railroads have refused to give 
any information to the authorities to aid them in 
the proposed efficiency scheme. 

> 
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THE STORY OF THE A. F. of L. 
By Matthew Woll, 
President, International Photo Engravers’ Union 
and Vice-President, American Federation 
of Labor. 
Chapter 4. 

With the ever increasing industrial activities 
and complexities, the constant growth of trade 
unionism, and the rapid multiplication of duties 
and functions of the American Federation of La- 
bor, it became desirable to create distinctive bu- 
reaus or charged with particular 
duties and functions which could net be adminis- 
tered so efficiently by the American Federation of 
Labor as a whole. 

The Departments thus far formed are four in 
number and include the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, the Metal Trades Department, the Railway 
Employees’ Department and the Union Label 
Trades Department. 

Industrial Departments. 

These departments are subordinate divisions or 
agencies of the American Federation of Labor. 
They are distinguished from city and state federa- 
tions of labor in that they are formed on indus- 
trial lines. They afford the opportunity to feder- 
ated international unions of delegating powers and 
authority to such departments which they would 
not and could not delegate to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor because of its general labor char- 
acter. These departments are created in imme- 
diate response to the needs and requirements of 
the great developments taking place in the more 
basic industries of our Nation. They reflect the 
desire for larger and greater industrial cohesion 
and collective power without 
detroying trade autonomy. While greater power 
and influence is vested in these departments, they 


departments 


co-ordination of 


are nevertheless subject to the control and super- 
Federation of 
unions associated with these 


vision of the American Labor and 
to the international 
departments. 

These departments have developed in turn sub- 
ordinate departments in the various cities where 
a sufficient number of subordinate local unions of 
workers are engaged in the several trades repre- 
sented in a department. Thus we find subordinate 
building trades councils in many cities and also 
union label leagues. All of these locals, councils 
or leagues are independent of one another but all 
are subject to regulation and control of their re- 
These inter- 
national departments in turn are subject to review 
by the American Federation of Labor. 


spective international departments. 


American Federation of Labor Convention. 

All power and final authority within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor resides in its conventions, 
held annually, All international unions, city and 
state federations of labor and local and federated 
unions are entitled to send delegates to these an- 
nual meetings. The city federations 
are entitled to one delegate and one vote to each 
delegate, The representation of the international 
regulated and limited upon a graded 
scale of one delegate for less than four thousand 


and state 


unions is 


members, two delegates for four thousand or 
more; three delegates for eight thousand or 


more; four delegates for sixteen thousand or more: 
five delegates for thirty-two thousand and so on. 
One vote is allowed each delegate; however, upon 
a demand for a roll call vote the entire member- 
ship of each international union is cast. By that 
arrangement city and state federations of labor 
are entitled to a large delegate representation but 
comparatively small voting power, while 
national unions are given a predominating vote 
and control over the affairs of the conventions. 


inter- 


The Executive Council. 
The officers of the American Federation of La- 
bor consist of a president, eight vice-presidents, 
a secretary and a Combined, 


officers constitute the Executive Council. 


these 
In the 


treasurer. 
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interim between conventions the Executive Coun- 
cil acts on behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Executive Council, however, is 
purely an administrative committee charged with 
the duty of carrying into effect the conclusions 
reached by the convention. It may take the 
initiative in such matters as arise between con- 
ventions and which demand immediate action. Its 
actions and decisions are subject to review by 
the next convention. While disputes between in- 
ternational unions may be acted on by the Execu- 
tive Council, if submitted by one of the organiza- 
tions its decisions are not final. The 
convention itself is the final arbiter in all matters 
of controversy. 

These departments are required to have their 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., where the 
offices of the American Federation of Labor are 
situated. These departments meet in annual con- 
vention immediately before the holding of the 
annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and must submit a report of their ac- 
tivities to the American Federation of Labor. 
The convention of these departments is the su- 
preme authority of these bodies, subject to appeal 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

-> 
CITY JANITORS ASK INCREASE. 

The Janitors’ Union is asking a wage increase 
of $10 per month for union janitors employed 
in the City Hall and other municipal buildings. 

At present the janitors working for the city 
are receiving a wage of $135 per month. 

Most of these janitors are married men and 
fathers of families. They claim that, owing to 
the increase in the cost of living, they find it 
impossible to support their families on $135 per 
month. 

Some of these janitors are forced to pay more 


involved, 


than a third of their wages every month for rent, 
in some instances leaving less than $90 per month 
to feed and clothe and meet other expenses for a 
family of six. 

The wage demands of the Janitors’ Union have 
reccived the indorsement of its international union 
and the San Francisco Labor Council. 

However, there is some opposition to the jani- 
tors’ request for more money. The opposition is 
using the argument that as the janitors employed 
in the State building in the Civic Center are re- 
ceiving only $85 per month, the janitors em- 
ployed by the city should be satisfied with their 
present wage of $135 per month. 

In reply to this argument, the officers of the 
“Because the State of Cali- 
fornia pays less than a living wage to the janitors 
in its employ is no reason why the City of San 
Francisco should refuse to pay its janitors a wage 
sufficient to support their families decently. There 
are lots of men and women working for the Fed- 
eral Government at Washington for a wage as 
low as $40 per month, but surely that is no reason 
why the City of San Francisco should ask its em- 
ployees to work for less than a living wage.” 


Janitors’ Union say: 


OOOO © +B © Or © OO O-+ 0-0: 
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FOE REVIVES OLD LIBEL. 

The Wall Street Journal rehashes the dis- 
credited story that the La Follette seamen’s law 
makes it impossible for business men to operate 
vessels under the American flag. This publica- 
tion says: 

“Under the operation of the La Follette sea- 
men’s law American business men are not going 
into the deep sea trade without a subsidy to 
guarantee them.” 

This will pass as truth among traders and 
money lenders, for whom the Wall Street Jour- 
nal speaks. The statement, however, is not true, 
as indicated by a hearing conducted by the house 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
(page 43, volume 1): 

Congressman Bankhead: “I understand from 
the President’s address to Congress, and also 
from the statement that you have made, that you 
do not undertake to recommend or urge any 
material change in the seamen’s act that now 
exists?” 

Chairman Lasker of the shipping board: “You 
are right. I want to take occasion to say here 
that I think the seamen’s act has been one of the 
most misrepresented acts of which I have ever 
heard. I came down to Washington believing, 
as most people in my part of the country do, if 
you repeal the seamen’s act you would have a 
merchant marine. That is pure bunk.” 
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It is said a promise neglected is an untruth told. 


How about your promise to support the union 
label? 
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MEXICO LOOKS FORWARD. 
By Chester M. Wright. 

Recent events in Russia have served again to 
play into the hands of persons hostile to the 
Mexican people. 

Because the Mexican people have finally sepa- 
rated church and state and have sought to curb 
the political power of the church; and because of 
the insanely treacherous and brutal attitude of 
the Russian soviets toward religion, propagand- 
ists playing the big business game have sought 
to place the two countries on a par, condemning 
both. 

It is well to keep some facts in mind. 

As to Russia: Russia to day is despotically 
ruled by the bloody hand of a set of brigands 
who grant to the people not the slightest sem- 
blance of power to determine their own destinies. 
Russia offers the most complete contrast to de- 
mocracy. Oppression, rapine, slaughter, terror- 
ism—these are at their height in unhappy Russia. 

As to Mexico: A democratically elected gov- 
ernment functions for the people. In free elec- 
tions the people voted this government into power. 
Soon they will have another election and the 
present president cannot succeed himself. Mexico 
lives under a constitution which contains definite 
guarantees of freedom and these guarantees are 
respected. 

In Russia the ruling clique rules by armed 
force; in Mexico the people dominate as com- 
pletely as is ever possible in a nation burdened 
with so much illiteracy. 

No friend of Mexico and no fair observer will 
ever contend that there is a millennial state in 
Mexico, There is much poverty, much that is 
wrong, much that needs to be done by education 
and slow change. 

But*the fundamental principle upon which Mex- 
ico operates is democratic. 

Mexico is neither capitalistic nor bolshevik. 
As to religion, Mexico refuses to be dominated 
by it, but it offers freedom to religion to function 
as religion. Those who teach religion in Mexico 
do so with perfect freedom. Mexico merely draws 
the line when religion seeks to enter into politics. 

The American government does not recognize 
the government of Mexico for’reasons which ap- 
parently seem sufficient to Mr. Hughes and Presi- 
dent Harding. They undoubtedly seem sufficient 
to some others; but to the wage earners of Amer- 
ica they do not seem sufficient. 

The American labor movement enjoys fraternal 
relations with the organized wage earners of Mex- 
ico. In each country the wage earners adopt 
those policies which seem to them best suited to 
their own problems. 

Mexico, in the ordering of her institutions, is 
following closely the pattern of American con- 
structive effort and development. 

Mexico has been burdened, not to her liking, 
with agents of the bolshevist regime; and so has 
our own Repuglic. 

But Mexico is a democratic nation, looking 
forward to a better development of democracy, 
not backward to the horrors, the oppressions, and 
the butchery of Russia. 

—————— 
LAUNDRY WORKERS. 

The monthly report of the International Laun- 
dry Workers’ Union shows that the organization 
has seventy-eight local unions with a total mem- 
bership of 5500, of which 2000 are in San Fran- 
cisco local, which is the oldest in the international 
union, 


———— 
LONGSHOREMEN. 

The union longshoremen at Atlantic ports have 
been granted a wage increase of 5 cents an hour 
for straight time and 7 cents an hour for over- 
time, according to an official communication re- 
ceived by the Riggers and Stevedores’ Union of 
San Francisco. 


DO YOUR DUTY. 
To All Organized Labor, Greeting: 

Attention is called to the opportunity offered 
during the spring months to help the members 
of organized labor. A vast amount of money 
will be expended for wearing apparel of all kinds. 
Will you buy union labeled products, and show 
that yoy,are wide-awake to your own interests, or 
will you buy non-union products and keep the 
non-union shops busy? Will you buy from a 
union clerk? Will a union man make the deliv- 
ery to your home? 

The spring house-cleaning will mean another 
outlay of money. Upholstering and papering will 
be done. Repairs and improvements of various 
kinds will be made to many homes. Will you 
give this work to union men? Will you use union 
wall paper? Many will move from one dweiling 
to another. Will you see that union men do all 
of this work? 

During this season many entertainments and 
dances will take place, which will give you an 
opportunity to hire union musicians. The tickets 
and programs if ordered from a ‘union shop will 
help the members of the Allied Printing Trades. 
Will you specify that union water-marked paper 
is to be used? 

In fact, during this season and all seasons 
there is a chance for all members of organized 
labor to help each other. Each time we purchase 
a union cigar, a package of cigarettes, a paper of 
tobacco; each time we buy a loaf of union bread, 
a barrel of flour or a union broom; each time we 
patronize a union barber, a union restaurant, a 
union market, a fair theatre, we are doing our 
bit to help each other. 

All crafts must be honest and play fair with 
each other when spending money. In this way 
they will learn to spend their union earned money 
profitably and to their own advantage, so it will 
not enrich those opposed to them, which it surely 
does each time non-union products are purchased 
or non-union workmen hired. 

Patronize the union label, card and button at 
all times. Let each start an individual campaign. 
Let this campaign be inaugurated the very next 
time you purchase anything or when work of any 
kind is to be done. The money you spend can 
be used as a mighty means of defense against the 
non-union shop. Will you help build up this de- 
fense? 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN J. MANNING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department. 
> 
UNION’S LAWYER INDICTED. 

Charleston, W. Va—Harold W. Houston, 
counsel for the United Mine Workers, has been 
indicted in Logan County with several miners on 
charges of murder or accessory to murder. 

T. C. Townsend, an associate of Mr. Houston 
in the defense of the miners, said that the indict- 
ment of the attorney “is in furtherance of the 
persecution campaign by Logan County author- 
ities against labor organizations which he repre- 
sents. 

“My belief is that there is not a scintilla of evi- 
dence to justify the indictment and that he will 
never be brought to trial. This is another demon- 
stration of what it means for the agencies of the 
government to be in the hands of, as Senator 
Kenyon aptly said, ‘an industrial autocracy.’” 

> - 
BLOWING BUBBLES. 

“The Communists in Western Canada are the 
same gentlemen who were successful in their con- 
quest of some of the unions in 1919, when the One 
Big Union held sway,” says the Alberta Labor 
News. 

“Did the trade unionists of Canada gain by the 
success of the conquest at that time? And is 
there any guarantee that the new conquest will 
be of any greater benefit to the workers?” ° 
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“In every work regard the writer's End, 

Since none can compass more than they intend; 

And if the means be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 
—Pope. 
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The labor movement has been successful, and 
will continue to progress in the future, because it 
is founded upon sound principles and in the end 
the right must prevail. Those who hope to de- 
stroy it should understand this and proceed to 
devote their energies to a better purpose. 

eae ae 


Latest indications are that the present session 
of the State Legislature will be more lengthy than 
usual or many matters deserving of attention will 
have to wait two years more for action. ‘The 
budget question has already taken up consider- 
able time and doubtless will consume weeks i 
both the Senate and Assembly from now on, so 
that it will not be possible for either house to 
transact a great deal of other business unless the 
session is stretched beyond the usual period of 
time. And the legislators receive, under the pres- 
ent law, nothing more than the thousand dollars 
provided by law for the session. They cannot 
vote themselves overtime pay. 

& — 

Nobody wants war except a few creatures who 
profit by such conilicts and who are so selfish as 
to care not a particle for the welfare of society 
or the progress of civilization, but if the opposi- 
tion to the League of Nations were confined to 
these despicable individuals it would amount to 
nothing. The truth is, however, that there are 
a great many persons whose opposition has been 
based upon racial prejudice and still others who 
saw opportunities for temporarily advancing their 
own interests by such opposition, and these added 
to the first named few succeeded in preventing 
the United States from taking its place in the 
League two years ago. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that changed conditions in world affairs as 
well as in individual prospects have caused many 
to alter their desires in the premises and that 
because of this fact President Harding may be 
able at the of Congress to put 
through his program of having the United States 
take its proper place in the effort to preserve the 
peace of the world. The world needs the assist- 
ance of this country in that effort and this coun- 
try needs the assistance of the balance of the 
world toward the same end. 


next session 


Progressives and Progress 


were ee 


It is rather amusing to read the diatribes of some of those who would destroy 
Recently a circular 
letter was spread broadcast in the interest of the open shop in which the author 
pleaded with businessmen to support that scheme of things as an instrument of 
progress and proclaiming himself a “real progressive.” he letter set us to think- 


ing in an effort to arrive at some definite and conercte idea as to just what consti- 


the organizations of the wage workers in the name of progress. 
to} fo fa) 


tutes progress and what the average individual wnderstands by the word progress 
as it is used in the world today, or in our part of the world at any rate. 


definitions were too brief to be very 


Dictionary 


satisfactory, so we turned to Dr. Carver’s 


“Sociology and Social Progress,” to see what he had to say on the subject, and we 
were rewarded by finding a chapter on “A Definition of Progress,” in which he said: 
“It was shown in the preceding chapter that happiness is both the motive of 
every particular action and the ultimate end of all action. It follows that there 
can be no improvement of man’s condition unless it tend to secure that end. 
Human progress may, therefore, be properly defined as that which secures the 
increase of human happiness. Unless it do this, no matter how great a civiliza- 
tion may be, it is not progressive. If a nation rise, and extend its sway over a 
vast territory, astonishing the world with its power, its culture and its wealth, this 
alone does not constitute progress. It must first be shown that its people are 
happier than they would otherwise have been. If a people be seized with a rage 
for art, and, in obedience to their impulses or to national decrees, the wealth of 
that people be laid out in the cultivation of the fine arts, the employment of master 
artists, the decoration of temples, publie and private buildings, and the embellish- 
ment of streets and grounds, no matter to what degree of perfection this purpose 
be carried out, it is not progress unless greater satisfaction be derived therefrom 
than was sacrificed in the deprivations which such a course must occasion. To be 
progressive in the true sense, it must work an increase in the sum total of human 
enjoyment. When we survey the history of civilization, we should keep this truth 
in view, and not allow ourselves to be dazzled by the splendor of pageantry, the 
glory of heraldry, or the beauty of art, literature, philosophy or religion, but 


should assign to each its true place as measured by this standard.” 

If this be a proper definition of progress, and if it harmonizes with the ideas 
of progress entertained by the average American citizen, then it will be found 
rather difficult for those who strive to prevent the unions from bringing about 


improvement in the conditions under which the wage workers live to place them- 


selves in the category of progressives. It will be noted that he does not confine 
his definition to happiness for the few alone, but undoubtedly means that it must 
represent increased happiness for the great mass of the people, and measured in 
this scale there can be no doubt whatever that the trade unions must of necessity 
be classed as instruments of progress, and those who would destroy them be lined 
up in the opposite group as hindrances to the promotion of happiness and, there- 
fore, not entitled to call themselves progressives of any kind or character, real or 
otherwise. 

Of course, those who urge the open shop and the American plan do not expect 
thinking and intelligent individuals to believe that they have any motive what- 
ever for their action except pure, unadulterated selfishness, but they do hope to 
add to their ranks, to help them in their fight, others who are actuated by the same 
impulses. 


They must, however, have a sublime confidence in the gullibility of the 


average citizen if they think t they can successfully continue such a course. It goes 
without saying, however, that they are just as badly mistaken as if they were com- 


pletely wrong. 
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Fone nd aces ameter ener ee 
FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS i 


A report of the Children’s Bureau shows that 
children from 6 to 14 years of age in large num- 
bers are employed in the sugar beet fields of the 
states that raise this vegetable and that they 
work from nine to fourteen hours per day, the 
long hours coming in the busy season. And this 
is the industry that has created a large number 
of millionaires. The children are stunted in 
growth and permanently injured by such work. 
Is this not a terrible price for the country to pay 
in order to enable a few individuals to wax fat? 
It presents a condition of affairs that must be 
stopped in spite of decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court nullifying child labor laws passed 
by Congress. The people, when they know the 
facts, will see to it that the practice is stopped, 
and they will find a way to make their desires 
effective in the very near future without regard 
for what those who prey upon childhood may 
think of it. 


Assemblyman Dozier, who is against everything 
and everybody except himself, is now urging the 
wiping out of the teachers’ tenure law, and he is 
being assisted by the teachers’ employment 
agencies because without a tenure law the turn- 
over will be much greater and their business in- 
creased as a natural consequence. The tenure 
law made teachers secure in their positions unless 
the school authorities could show cause for dis- 
missal. With this law out of the way teachers 
can be compelled to be constantly on the lookout 
for positions because politicians can hire and fire 
them to suit their convenience. This doubtless 
furnishes the incentive for the activity of Dozier 
in the premises. This fellow, listed as a physician 
and surgeon, has made a joke of himself in the 
State Legislature. Other members list him as 
something of a freak and only smile when his 
name is mentioned in a serious vein. It is not 
probable he will succeed in his present move in 
spite of the assistance he is getting from other 
sources, yet teachers throughout the State should 
get busy and let their representatives in the Leg- 
islature know that they are opposed to the repeal 
of the law. 


The interests that prey upon labor are still 
busy circulating their propaganda to the effect 
that there is a shortage in common labor and that 
Owing to this condition of affairs food prices are 
bound to increase continually during the present 
year. It is altogether probable that food prices 
will continue to rise, but not because of any 
shortage of labor. On the contrary, the cause 
will be found in the desire of those interested in 
the distribution of food products to reap unfair 
and unreasnable profits. The agitation as to a 
shortage of labor is calculated to influence the 
consuming public in favor of throwing open the 
gates for the hordes of Europe to come in here 
and flood the labor market and thus increase the 
chances of the enemies of the workers to put over 
their scheme to greatly reduce wages. They 
would much rather get their exorbitant profits 
through reductions in wages than through in- 
creases in prices, and if the bars are thrown down 
to unlimited immigration they can then carry out 
their desires in this connection, The American 
people, however, are not likely to be fooled by 
such hypocritical agitation. They are alive to 
the danger of unrestricted immigration and can 
not easily be induced to face such a situation 
merely to please a small group of profiteers. 


Nine 


WIT AT RANDOM 
6010-00-00 0-0 0-0-0010 O00: 


“Chickens, sah,” said the negro sage, “is de 
usefulest animal dere is. You c’n eat ’em fo’ dey 
is bo’n an’ after dey’s dead.”—The Progressive 
Grocer. 


i 


“T hear, Si, that while ye were in the city ye 
took up this here golf. How’d ye like it?” 

“Wall, tol’able. It’s a leetle harder than hoein’ 
corn an’ a leetle easier than diggin’ potatoes.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Boss—Sir, what does this mean? Some one 
just called up and said that you were sick and 
could not come to work today. 

Clerk—Ha, ha! The joke’s on him. He wasn’t 
supposed to call up until tomorrow.—Showme. 


Mrs. Reilly—What makes these sardines so 
high? 

Grocer—They’re imported, mum, 

Mrs. Reilly—I’ll take the domestic ones—them 
as had the brains to swim acrost to this country. 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


This is from the program of the College Club 
scholarship benefit: 

Harvard Man—I’ve a friend I’d like you girls 
to meet, 

Bryn Mawr Girl—What can he do? 

Wellesley Girl—How much has he? 

Radcliffe Girl—What does he read? 

Vassar Girl—Who are his family? 

Holyoke Girl—What church does he belong to? 

Smith Girl—Where is he?—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, 


An old negro went to the office of the commis- 
sioner of registration in a Missouri town and 
applied for registration papers. 

“What is your name?” asked the official. 

“George Washington,” was the reply. 

“Well, George, are you the man who cut down 
the cherry-tree?” 

“No, suh, I ain’t de man. I ain’t done no work 
for nigh onto a year.’—Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


A pretty nurse had for a patient a crabbed old 
millionaire who kept her running in and out on 
trivial errands. He wanted the window opened 
and then he wanted it closed. The pretty nurse 
was kept busy. 

“Never mind,” said the house doctor, trying to 
be jocular. “He may ask you to marry him.” 

“Yes, he may,” said the nurse. “He has about 
run out of other requests.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


. 


He was running a small hardware store in a 
newly developed district, and the wholesale deal- 
ers found him backward in payment of his ac- 
counts, They sent him letter after letter, all of 
them polite, but each more threatening than the 
last. Finally they sent their representative down 
to give him a sporting chance. 

“Now,” said the caller, “we must have a settle- 
ment. Why haven’t you sent us anything? Are 
things going badly?” 

“No, everything’s going fine. You needn’t wor- 
ty. My bankers will guarantee me all right.” 

“Then why haven’t you paid up?” 

“Well, you see, those threatening letters of 
yours were so well gotten up that I’ve been copy- 
ing them and sending them out to some custom- 
ers of mine who won’t pay up, and I’ve collected 
nearly all outstanding debts. I was only holding 
back because I felt sure there must be a final 
letter, and I wanted to get the series complete.”— 
Hardware Man’s Idea Book. 


i MISCELLANEOUS 
ee 


oO ete oe oy 
SUPPOSE, MR. SPEEDER. 


Suppose that your child should leave its own yard 
For a romp, or in search of a ball; 
If its mother were busy, or had not the time 
To step out and give it a call; 
Suppose that some speeder should race down 
your street— 
As though he were taking a dare, 
And.crush the life out of your little child— 
Mr. Speeder, do you think you would care? 


Suppose that your mother were crossing the 
street— 

Your mother, now feeble and old, 

And some reckless driver should knock her aside, 
Leaving her lifeless and cold; 

Could you find an excuse for this careless act; 
Would you really think it were fair? 

Now putting yourself in this fellow’s place, 
Mr. Speeder, do you think you would care? 


Suppose that a loved one, you hold very dear, 
Were the victim of some speeder’s game; 

And he lay in his bed, just day after day— 
All crippled and helpless and lame; 

Suppose that he never could walk any more— 
No longer your pleasures could share, 

Just lay there and suffer, day in and day out, 
Mr. Speeder, do you think you would care? 


Oh! how little you think of the other man’s pain, 

In your lawless pleasure and greed; 

How little you care what it costs some one else— 

When you drive at your dare-devil speed. 
Should this trouble occur in your family, some 

day— 

For you and your loved ones to share, 

You'll lessen your speed, and you'll take time to 
think— 

And then, Mr. Speeder, you'll care. 

—Mae E. Smith. 
——@______ 
ORPHEUM. 

One of the most famously advertised charac- 
ters will step from her place on the billboards 
and in the newspapers on to the boards at the 
Orpheum starting Sunday matinee, April 29th, in 
the person of “Aunt Jemima,” the pancake lady. 
This novel luminary, who had been such a furore 
in. vaudeville and in George White’s “Scandals,” 
is a young woman who with burnt-cork and red 
bandana handkerchief makes up as the interna- 
tionally known good-natured mammy and sings 
songs which are a pleasing medium between pres- 
ent-day jazz and old-time minstrelsy, assisted by 
her syncopated bakers, a fine orchestra of the 
popular type. “Yarmark,” the dazzling Russian 
carnival production, has created quite the furore 
here that the Russ vogue has in the East. “Yar- 
mark” remains a second week. The Misses Bea- 
trice Gardel and Ruth Pryor, two talented and 
youthful beauties who were the winners in a dance 
contest conducted by the Orpheum Circuit in the 
Middle West, present a most artistic and beauti- 
ful production entitled “Dances of Here and 
There,” assisted by Miss Marcell White. Olga 
Cook, whose phenomenal success in “Blossom 
Time” was one of the sensations of the past New 
York season, presents a repertoire of songs. Miss 
Cook is one of the most famous of Gus Edward’s 
proteges and was last seen here with Edwards in 
1918. Ernest Hiatt is a likeable, youthful chap 
who sings foolish songs and talks delightful non- 
sense with a genuine sense of humor. Fred Wal- 
ton and Mary Brant offer a comedy skit of bril- 
liant dialogue and funny situations entitled 
“Huh.” The Sylvester Family, father, mother and 
the four youngsters, featuring Baby Katherine, 
offer a diversity of entertainment. Raymond and 
Bernard bring an unusual novelty in their “Fun 
at One.” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The funeral of Frank W. Stretton, a member 
of Typographical Union No, 21, who died in Den- 
ver, Colo., April 14, was held last Friday after- 


noon at 2 o’clock from Albert Pike Memorial 
Temple in Geary street. The services were con- 
ducted by Rose Croix Chapter, Scottish Rite 


Masons. Mr. Stretton was a native of Davenport, 
Iowa, and was in the fifty-eighth year of his life. 
His death was due to uremia, with myocarditis 
and nephritis given as contributory causes. He 
was one of the best known newspaper printers in 
the jurisdiction of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, having been connected at one time or 
another with nearly every metropolitan paper in 
this country, either as a practical printer or a 
proofreader. He was skilled in both these 
branches of the craft, and his ability was at once 
recognized wherever he sought employment. He 
occupied a position in the proofroom of the San 
Francisco Chronicle for some time prior to his 
last illness, which seized him early last fall and 
caused him to cease work. Besides being affili- 
ated with the Typographical Union, Mr. Stretton 
held membership in National Lodge No. 12, 
F. & A. M., of Washington, D. C., and in Almas 
Temple, A.A.O.N.M.S., also of Washington. 
He also belonged to a San Francisco Chapter of 
the California Bodies of Scottish Rite Masons. 
Mr. Stretton’s immediate survivors are his widow, 
Louise Wakefield Stretton, a writer of note, and 
a brother, Peter H. Stretton, who is in the United 
States Immigration Service in Chicago. Crema- 
tion of Mr. Stretton’s remains took place at 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery. His pallbearers were 
chosen from among his fellow unionists and mem- 
bers of Rose Croix Chapter, Scottish Rite Masons. 
The profound sympathy of Typographical Union 
is extended to decedent’s relatives in their hour 
of sorrow. 

Arthur S. Howe, ex-delegate, Quebec, ’21, has 
again harkened to the call of the case and the 
odor emanating from the old benzine can. He is 
“showing up” in the “ad alley’ of the Chronicle, 
having laid aside the development work on his 
Mendocino County homestead for the time being. 

The apprentice and membership committees are 
the two standing committees of the union to hold 
monthly meetings next week. The former will 
assemble on the night of Tuesday, May lst, and 
the latter at 8 p.m., Thursday, May 3rd. There 
will be plenty of work for both committees to 
perform, and a full representation of each is de- 
sired at both meetings. 

Jimmy Sullivan arrived in San Francisco from 
Fresno last week and reported things, both prin- 
torially and climatically, are beginning to “warm 
up” in the Raisin City. Jim was on the Examiner 
before he left for the valley metropolis less than 
a year ago. Yep, “they always come back.” 

Ben Ferguson, who was admitted to the Union 
Printers Home in February, 1922, from Oakland 
Union No. 36, has returned to the bay region 
much improved in health. He has transferred his 
membership from Oakland to San Francisco 
Union. 

Dan Ostrom of the James H. Barry Chapel, 
who was obliged to undergo a surgical operation 
following an attack of intestinal influenza and 
was a patient in a Redwood City hospital for 
some weeks, has recovered sufficiently to be 
removed to his home. He is still bedridden, but 
hopes to be able to return to his post of duty not 
later than June Ist. 

The Progressive Club of Typographical Union 
No. 21 met in Progress Hall, Labor Temple, last 
Sunday afternoon and pledged its support to the 
following candidates who are seeking election to 
office in the union: President, D, K. Stauffer; 
first Thomas S. Black; 


vice-president, second 


vice-president, Joseph Faunt LeRoy; members of 
executive committee, B. F. Coffman, John R. 
Spann, Grant L. Wallace; trustee, James W. Mul- 
len; reading clerk, Alice Hawkes-Bernett; ser- 
geant-at-arms, E, A. Reyburn; delegates to the 
Atlanta convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, R. A. Fleming, C. A. Houck, 
F. J. Martindale, T. F. O’Rourke; alternate dele- 
gates to I. T. U. convention, G. H. Knell, V. E. 
Sawyer; delegate to San Francisco Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council, G. H. Knell. 

According to William D. Davis, a member of 
Typographical Union No. 21 who has been resid- 
ing at the Union Printers Home in Colorado 
Springs for some years, the board of trustees of 
the Home met recently to decide upon some con- 
templated improvements to the Home. The board 
has virtually decided, it is understood, to move 
the annex south about 125 feet and erect a new 
building on the ground now occupied by it. The 
purpose of the board is to provide accommoda- 
tions for that class of patients who heretofore 
have been prohibited from entering the Home 
on account of the nature of their disease. Davis 
says the Home’s medical staff has declared the 
nether extremities of H. M. Alexander are strong 
and steady enough for service again and that 
“Aleck” is testing the wisdom and veracity of the 
“docs” by “running all over the lot each day.” 

At the meeting held by the Administration 
Club of the Typographical Union in the assem- 
bly room of the New Call building last Sunday 
the following candidates for office in the union 


were indorsed: President, G. E. Mitchell, Sr.; 
first vice-president, B. Schonhoff; second vice- 
president, C. A. White, secretary-treasurer, 


L. Michelson; members of executive committee, 
W. H. Ellis, J. L. Hanscom, H. J. Ireland; read- 
ing clerk, Louise Lehman; sergeant-at-arms, J. F. 
Moran; delegates to I. T. U. convention, A. T. 
Olwell, E. V. Staley; alternate delegates, E. E. 
Lowe, G. E. Mitchell, Jr.; delegates to Allied 
Printing Trades Council, H. J. Ryder, B. Schonhoff. 
2 


TEAMSTERS RAISE WAGES. 
Organized teamsters of Oakland, California 
have raised wages 50 cents a day. This is a res- 
toration of the 1921 rate. 


o> 


Help the union shop by purchasing its products. 


p) 


GOOD 
and square dealing. 
JEWELRY 
eos OCSHIN CA 
1896 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


INSTITUTIONS NEED WORKERS. os i 

California’s institutions administer to the needs 
of several thousand people. for whom the serv- 
ices of a considerable force of skilled workers are 
required, Bakers, cooks, dairymen, electricians, 
farmers, engineers, gardeners, laundrymen, poul- 
trymen, seamstresses, tailors, shoemakers and 
others find employment in caring for the small 
army of inmates. These employees, in addition 
to their wages, receive full maintenance, which 
includes board, lodging, laundry and medical at- 
tention, and those who like institutional life can 
secure permanent employment under very com- 
fortable living conditions. Persons interested in 
such service will have an opportunity to qualify 
for employment in the near future. Further in- 


formation may be secured from the State Civil 
Service Commission, Forum Bldg., Sacramento. 
2 
Our battle will be won when we give thought 
to the spending of our union earnings, 
union-labelled products. 


Purchase 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army — 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guaranteed 


SAVINGS 


MISSION BRANCH 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Tue San Francisco Savines ano 7" Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Member Federal Reserve System and Associated Savings 
Banks ot San Francisco 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


: 
DECEMBER 30th, 1922 . 
SNe 6 oore $80,671,392.53 4 


PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH.. 


Piaimaiaaiee West 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1922. 


INTEREST WILL HEREAFTER BE COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 
INSTEAD OF SEMI-ANNUALLY AS HERETOFORE. 


COMMERCIAL 


ABROLBH cacetliomine asker 

Deponitat. 9 ter seer eae ee a 76,921,392.53 ij 
Capital Actually Paid Up..................... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds............... 2,750,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund.................... 


400,613.61 | 


..-Mission and 21st Streets 1 
. ;Clement St, and 7th Ave. / 
AAS BOE and Belvedere Streets 

Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


| 
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HOW TRUSTS RAISE PAUPER WAGE. 

Chicago.—The meat trust has raised wages 
of unskilled labor 5 cents an hour, of semi-skilled 
4 cents an hour, and of skilled 3 cents an hour. 

The meat barons follow similar action by the 


- Steel Trust, both of whom have been forced to 


“tag” behind the trade union movement, which 
has everywhere secured substantial increases for 
the workers. Under these conditions the two 
trusts realize it can not hold workers with a 37- 
cent wage. 

The Meat Trust gives some cheap adver- 
tising to its company “union,” which is given 
credit for this increase. The Armour concern 
nearly destroyed the joke when it announced that 
the company “union” in its plant “examined the 
books of the company.” The meat barons indi- 
cate their opinion of the judgment of the people 
who are asked to believe that a group of butcher 
workmen, selected with the aid of managers, fore- 
men and straw bosses, can step from the slaugh- 
tering pens and packing departments and decipher 
the accountancy system of this concern. 

These “unions” were organized in the meat in- 
dustry just prior to the last wage reduction. The 
“union” examined the books then, and with the 
wisdom of a barn full of owls declared that busi- 
ness conditions demanded wage reductions. The 
bona fide union in this industry resisted that wage 


New York.—After the Steel Trust secured all 
the publicity possible for its philanthropy in rais- 
ing wages 4 cents for unskilled labor, it raised the 
price of steel $1.75 a ton. 

The wage increase to 40 cents an hour was 
spread on the first page of daily newspapers, but 
the increase in steel costs was printed on the mar- 
ket page. 

Defenders of the Steel Trust explain that the 
wage increase “marks the appearance of competi- 
tion from outdoor projects for the available sup- 
ply of unskilled workers.” This would indicate 
that the “labor supply” jis not yet exhausted, 
though contrary claims have been made by ad- 
vocates of free immigration. 

Last year the Steel Trust made a clear profit of 
nearly $40,000,000, after interest and charges were 
met. It has been forced to raise wages from 36 
cents an hour to 40 cents, but to be sure this 
does not interfere with its profit, steel prices are 
raised $1.75 a ton. 


o 


To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way-to strengthen the unions. 


Pema 
Ask your Grocer for 


SUPERBA BRAND 
Mushroom Italian Gravy 
Italian Style Raviolis 
Beans and Spaghetti 
These will make a delicious Italian 


Dinner 
3216 Twenty-second St. Mission 4493 
Crystal Palace Market Market 2891 
Main Office 


2501 Howard St. Mission 4462 
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TO STABILIZE EMPLOYMENT. 

Passage by the next Congress of a bill to pro- 
vide for long-range planning of public works as 
an aid in permanently stabilizing employment will 
be urged as a first step in a nationwide campaign 
to bring about the adoption of similar measures 
by states and cities, according to Otto T. Mallery, 
chairman of the State Industrial Board of Penn- 
sylvania, in an article in the current number of the 
American Labor Legislation Review to be issued 
this week. : 

Mr. Mallery, it is explained, was requested three 
years ago by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation of which he is a director, to give spe- 
cial attention to the possibilities of utilizing pub- 
lic works as an offset to the upward and down- 
ward movements of the industrial cycle. He 
assisted in preparing the findings recently made 
public by the President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment in favor of the principle. ~ 

“General consent, that is to say legislation, is 
necessary before we can plan public works in 
advance,” says Mr. Mallery. “That is where Uncle 
Sam comes in. Anything,he tackles rivets the 
attention of every town in the country. Therefore 
the first move is to persuade Uncle Sam to plan 
his public works with foresight and elasticity. 
He would then find himself in a far happier state 
of mind than during the last unemployment pe- 
riod. The President at that time asked the heads 
of federal departmenis to press forward their pub- 
lic works. Nothing happened. For some work 
there were plans and no money, for other work 
there were appropriations but no plans agreed 
upon.” 

Planning to expand public works in bad times 
and contract them in good times “is not so sim- 
ple,’ Mr. Mallery declares. “Before this can be 
fully achieved Uncle Sam himself, forty-eight 
states, and five hundred cities will have to go 
into strenuous training and develop a punch equal 
to that which produced the national budget and all 
the little budgets. Public works planning is an 
extension of the budget idea.” 

One hundred and twenty-five American cities 
during the unemployment period of 1921 expanded 
their public works as never before, Mr. Mallery 
asserted. 

“An unemployment survey made by the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation during the summer 
of 1921,” he continued, “showed that many cities 
had profited by the lessons of the depression of 
1914-15. 


dent’s Conference on Unemployment. 


Many more heeded the call of the Presi- 
The cities 
sold twice as many bonds for public works as in 
any previous year and nearly three times as many 
as the sixteen-year average.” 

Great as the effort was, and successful beyond 
precedent, according to Mr. Mallery, the amount 
of work actually gotten under way during the un- 
employment period was nevertheless far less than 
the amount of the bonds sold, owing to lack of 
advance planning, 


ad 
WHOLESALE PRICES UP. 


Wholesale prices during March continued up- 
ward, reports the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Building materials advanced 3 per cent 
and metals increased 7 per cent. Smaller in- 
creases were recorded in farm products, foods, 
cloths and clothing, chemicals and drugs, house 


furnishing goods and miscellaneous commodities. 
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SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


UNION 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 


95c to $1.85 


Eleven 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
lers Promptly Attended to 


Near Mission Street 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET 


Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


DR. GEO. D. GILLESPIE 

Regular llcensed druglese physician and Chiroprastor. 
Tubercular, organie, nervous, reetal, colon, prostatie, ehronie, 
skin and scalp diseases. 

My book, ‘‘Drugless Therapy,” tells you why pressure on 
Nerves causes disease. Send for It. Mailed free. Lady 
attendants. Consultation free. 

Continuous Office Hours, 9 A. M. te ff P, M. 
Entire Top Floor 
Prospect 5201 


450 GEARY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


CHILDREN’S 
ACCOUNT 


Your children should be taught to 
save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 


that you believe in a savings account. 
They can not start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


U. S. ARMY SHOES 


We have just bought a tremendous stock 
of Army Munson last shoes to be sold to the 
public direct. These shoes are 100% solid 
leather with heavy double soles sewed and 
nailed. The uppers are of heavy tan chrome 
leather with bellows tongue, thereby making 
them waterproof. These shoes are selling 
very fast and we advise you to order at once 
to insure your order being filled. 

The sizes are 6 to 11, all widths. 
$2.75. 


send money order. 


Price, 
Pay postman on receipt of goods or 
Money refunded if 


shoes are not satisfactory. 


THE U. S. STORES CO. 
1441 Broadway, New York City 


You're right! 
I wear C2 

CAN'T BUST'EM <hogage 
overalls 


Jhey guarantee that 
if the bee op tak yr 
Lliget a newparror 

my money back. 


CANT SUSTEM 


UNION MADE 


Twelve 
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Synopsis of Minutes of April 20, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Roll Call of Officers--Financial Secretary J. J. 
McTiernan excused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Cracker Packers’ Union, 
Aileen Wyman, Peggy McConnel. Delegates 
seated, 

Communications—Filed—From Cooks’ Union, 
requesting unions who now have injunctions pend- 
ing against them to arrange for a meeting with 
the officers of the Cooks No. 44, for the purpose 
of mapping out a form of action on said cases. 
From Cooks’ Union, stating it had complied with 
the recommendation of the Council with regard 
to their new wage scale. From Shipyard Labor- 
ers, Stage Employees, Bill Posters, Musicians and 
Sausage Makers, stating they have endorsed the 
revision of the anti-picketing ordinance and 
pledging contributions to the campaign fund. 
From the Bay Cities Naval Affairs Committee, 
thanking Council for its co-operation and dona- 
tion of $15.00. From the Martinez-Benicia Ferry 
Company, relative to its differences with the 
Ferry Boatmen, From the Union Trades Depart- 
ment, requesting a further demand for the union 
label, card and button. From the Community 
Chest of San Francisco, stating it has appointed 
Secretary O’Connell as a member of the Board of 
Review. 

Referred to Secretary—From the Board of 
Supervisors, stating that the Finance Committee 
will meet Wednesday, 10 a.m., to hear improve- 
ment clubs, citizens and taxpayers: in the matter 
of budget appropriations. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From the 
American Federation of Labor relative to per 
Capita tax. 

Secretary O’Connell announced that all appli- 
cants for Civil Service examinations must file ap- 
plications before April 30th. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of communication from the Ferry Boatmen’s 
Union, relative to its controversy with the Mar- 
tinez-Benicia Ferry Company, committee recom- 
mended that the Martinez-Benicia Ferry Com- 
pany be placed on the Council’s unfair list. With 
reference to the controversy between the Ware- 
housemen’s Union and their employers regarding 
its wage scale, the committee was informed that 
the International had indorsed their position rela- 
tive to the strike or lockout as the union terms it. 
In the matter of increases for various city em- 
ployees endorsed by the Council, committee rec- 
ommended that letters be sent to the various de- 
partments informing them of the action of Coun- 
cil, with request that the increases be incorporated 
in the budgets. And that the officers of the Coun- 
cil and other committees attend the sessions of 
the Board of Supervisors and the Finance Com- 
mittee supporting the said request for increases 
in salary. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Waitresses—Have endorsed 
the anti-picketing campaign and will pay pro rata 
of expense. Cracker Bakers—Will take action on 
anti-picketing campaign at next meeting; held 
conference with employers on new wage agree- 
ment; National Biscuit Company still unfair. Sea- 
men—Alaska Fishermen have been negotiating 
for some time with companies; no truth to pub- 
lished reports of men leaving ships; refrain from 
taking passage on coast steamers; crews very in- 
efficient. Ladies’ Garment Workers—Still on 
strike; are interested in repealing anti-picketing 
ordinance. Bakery Drivers—Reported that the 
National Biscuit Company are soliciting orders in 
Bernal Heights district. Letter Carriers—Have 
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instructed members to refrain from eating in un- 
fair, restaurants. Culinary Workers—White 
Lunches and Compton’s are unfair. Lithograph- 
ers—Thanked Council and unions for assistance 
in their organization campaign; Louis Roesch & 
Co. are now thoroughly unionized. Butchers 
No. 115—Have endorsed anti-picketing campaign; 
will pay pro rata. Typographical—Endorsed 
anti-picketing campaign; donated $150.00. 

Report of Organizing Committee—Committee 
submitted a lengthy report relative to the reor- 
ganization of the Hospital Stewards and Nurses’ 
Union, which on motion was received and filed. 

The chair introduced Brother H. H. Caldwell, 
representing the Building Trades Council, who 
addressed the Council on the advisability of form- 
ing a Labor Party. 

New Business—Moved that the plan of action 
as outlined by the Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee relative: to the anti-picketing ordinance be 
endorsed; motion lost. 

Moved that the request of the Building Trades 
Council dealing with the appointment of a com- 
mittee to arrange for the establishment of a Labor 
Party be made a special order of business next 
Friday evening at 9 p.m. Carried. 

Receipts—$552.30. Expenses—$189.40. 

Council adjourned at 10 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P.S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. J. O’C. 

e—_— 
LABEL SECTION. 


Minutes of Meeting Held April 18, 1923. 

Meeting was called to order at 8:20 by Presi- 
dent W. G. Desepte, with all officers present but 
A. C. Sheahan and B. A. Brundage. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentialsk—From the Janitors. Moved and 
seconded that the credentials be received and the 
delegate seated. 

Communications—Read and filed. 

Reports of Unions—Painters No. 19—Reported 
that business is good, all members working. Hat- 
ters—Reported that business is good; ask a de- 
mand for their label when buying felt and straw 
hats. Auxiliary—Reported that their meetings are 
being largely attended; are still visiting locals in 
regard to having the women affiliate with the 
Auxiliary. Shoe Clerks—Reported that the Walk- 
Over and Galenkamp’s are still unfair. Janitors 
—Reported that business is good; delegate gave 
an interesting talk on the union label, card and 
button. Upholsterers—Reported that business is 
good; ask a demand for their label on mattresses. 
pillows and overstuffed furniture. Cooks No. 44 
—Reported that business is good; look for the 
house card. Grocery Clerks—Reported that the 
Piggly-Wiggly Stores are still unfair; look for 
and demand the Clerks’ working button; color 
changes every month, 

Agitation Committee and Trustees will meet 
next Tuesday evening in the office of the Labor 
Council, Room 205. 

Moved and carried that the recommendations 
of the Trustees be adopted by the Section. Moved 
and carried that the Section elect a temporary 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. Delegate Geo. J. 
Plato was duly elected Financial Secretary-Treas- 
urer, pro tem. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 

Dues, $28.89. From whist game, $7.00. Total, 
$35.89. Disbursements, $4.80. 

The meeting was largely attended, so we ad- 
journed at 9:20 to play whist. Send your dele- 
gates to the Label Section. 

Demand the union label on all things that you 
buy and see that the clerk that waits on you has 
a union card or button. 

Don’t fail to attend the Auxiliary whist game 


on Tuesday evening, May lst. The Emporium is 
still unfair. 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
——_—_—_———_@&—______ 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 

The meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
San Francisco Label Section was called to order 
at 8:30 p.m., April 17th, in Progress Hall, Labor 
Temple, by President Minnie Desepte. ! 

Roll was called and the absentees were Sisters 
Baller and Coakly. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were ap- 
proved as read. 

Communications were read, noted and _ filed, 
also one from Retail Clerks, Local 432, calling 
our attention to the Mission stores that are un- 
fair to them. 

Committees—The Visiting Committee reported 
that an unlimited effort had been put forth by 
them, trying to induce the men of organized labor 
to interest their women folk in the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, with no results, but the Auxiliary decided 
to continue visiting the locals. 

New Business—On motion, seconded and car- 
ried, the Auxiliary decided that the second meet- 
ing in May be taken up with a special order of 
business relative to the paying of dues. Social 
propositions will also be discussed at this time. 

Good of the Auxiliary—Secretary made an ex- 
tensive plea to the Auxiliary asking their assist- 
ance in demanding the label in cloth hats and 
caps and gave names and addresses of firms where 
agitation would be of great benefit. After a gen- 
eral discussion of matters pertaining to the labor 
movement our meeting adjourned, to convene 
again in regular session Tuesday, May 1, 1923. 
Do not fail to attend our whist party on this date. 
Score cards will be 25c. Useful prizes will be 
given. 

TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 


; All Wool 
Sol S Worsted Suits 


$22.50 up 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


Be 
111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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AND SO THEY SHOOT THEM! 
By William English Walling. 

“In my opinion there has been no persecution 
of religion.”—Senator William E. Borah, in his 
speech for the recognition of the Russian Soviets 
in the United States Senate. 

Since the killing of Father Butchkavitch, the 
Catholic Vicar General, by the Soviets—in spite 
of the protests of civilized mankind—the corre- 
spondents have forwarded to America a consider- 
able amount of matter on the current persecution 
of religion by the Soviet dictators. This mate- 
rial is not new. The newspapers have printed 
during the last four years enough items from the 
Soviet publications and the speeches of Soviet 
dealers to fill volumes. 

Observe this: 

“Any attempt to realize the position here must 
start with a realization of the fact that the Com- 
munist party is openly and avowedly anti-religi- 
ous. No member of the party can take part in 
religious exercises and any member who marries 
in church or has his children baptized is expelled. 

“The Greek Church, seven years ago, the rich- 
est and numerically strongest Christian national 
church, now stands with its power gone, its riches 
vanished, deprived of the ownership of its old 
buildings and with its ecclesiastical machinery 
taken over by the malcontents. 

“All forms of religion are subjected to the 
same treatment. In practice, however, Christians 
and Jews are chiefly affected. The correspondent 
cannot discover that Mohammedan mosques have 
been seized or that Mohammedan education of 
children has been stopped. No religious practices 
are allowed in the schools or in public institutions 
such as orphanages or hospitals. Sunday schools 
are illegal except for persons more than eighteen 
years of age. 

“The Communist government regards religion 
as the main force behind reaction.”—Moscow dis- 
patch of F. A. Mackenzie in the Chicago Daily 
News and the pro-Soviet New York Globe. 

What Soviet Thinks of All Religion. 

Another Moscow correspondent, cabling to the 
Chicago Tribune, says: 

“Chiefly concerned in the movement is the 
League of Communist Youth, which Lenin, 
Trotzky and Bukharin have called ‘the hope of 
the world.’ The members are largely university 
and upper school students and they held their 
first large anti-religious demonstrations last 
Christmas. 

“But what is really back of the situation? 
Probably the best answer is given by Mr. Buk- 
harin, editor of the Pravda, who, taking Karl 
Marx’s axiom, ‘Religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple,’ explains further. 

“*The Communist who rejects the command- 
ments of religion ceases to be one of the faithful, 
and on the other hand any one calling himself a 
Communist who continues to cling to religious 
tenets ceases thereby to be a Communist.’ 

“Such are the tenets of the Communist Party, 
which is an international party with branches 
throughout the world, including America. These 
necessarily are the tenets of any national joining 
the Communist Party. While race, color or na- 
tionality will not bar any one from participating 
in the Russian government, religion is a different 
matter. That is why Trotzky and other leaders 
frequently ask for a house cleaning whereby those 
professing communism, but through their action 
betraying some religion or other, are expelled.” 

From Friday, March 30, to Monday, April 2, 
the Soviets rigorously censored or delayed all dis- 
patches in the hope that the agitation over the 
killing of Butchkavitch would blow over. But the 
only result was that the correspondents managed 
to get their material through later and its evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly and everlastingly con- 
demnatory. 

Killing Opponents Not New Habit. 
There is nothing new about the Soviets killing 
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their opponents, priests or non-priests. These 
killings have nothing whatever to do with legal 
accusations of any kind or with what is under- 
stood in civilized countries as a trial. Not only 
do the Soviets give their opponents no fair 
trials but the proceeding that they go through 
with is not a trial at all but merely a form. 

Trotzky writes in his “Dictatorship vs. Democ- 
racy” that “Christianity, like all other religions,” 
has become “a method of deadening the conscious- 
ness of the oppressed masses.” In another place 
he writes: “The question of who is to rule the 
country will be decided by the employment of 
all forms of violence.” Again he writes: “There 
is no other way of breaking the class will of the 
enemy except the systematic and energetic use of 
violence.” Again: “The man who recognizes the 
revolutionary historic importance of the existence 
of the soviet system must also sanction the Red 
Terror.” 

No Law No Trials in Russia. 

In Soviet Russia there are no trials and there 
is no law. This situation has been very well 
brought out in official investigations of the Brit- 
ish government as well as the League of Nations. 

The Soviets, by their own repeated boasts, are 
a pure and undiluted dictatorship of a handful of 
people who call themselves “the proletariat” but 
at the same time confess that only a small per- 
centage of the Russian working people are in- 
cluded in their party—which is the government. 

What was the so-called “law” under which this 
latest butchery was carried out? To quote the 
Associated Press dispatch from Moscow dated 
April 3: 

“Mgr. Butchkavitch was found guilty and ex- 
ecuted as a violator of Article 62 of the Criminal 
Code, which provides the death penalty or im- 
prisonment for ‘participation in any organization 
which is acting for the purpose of exciting the 
population to mass agitation, non-payment of 
taxes, unfulfillment of its duties or by any other 
means clearly detrimental to the dictatorship of 
the working classes and the proletarian revolu- 
tion, although an armed rising or an armed inva- 
sion is not the chief aim of the organization.’ ” 

In other words, anybody who is clearly detri- 
mental to the dictatorship is subject to be mur- 
dered without trial. 

Having considered the law, let us now look at 
the “evidence.” We quote the fourth correspond- 
ent, Francis McCullagh, in the Moscow dispatch 
of April 3. This correspondent, in entire accord 
with all the others, shows that there was no evi- 
dence. 

Could Happen in No Other Country. 


McCullagh writes as follows: 

“The trial for high treason followed seizure of 
documents in the vicar’s room in Petrograd. In 
no other country in the world could such a charge 
be based upon these documents, I heard them all 
read at the trial and found them as innocuous as 
the minutes of an English vestry meeting. 

“Not even in the wildest Central American re- 
public would this procedure be tolerated in a court 
of law. Under such methods no foreigner’s life 
is safe in Russia. 

“I am convinced that the Archbishop and the 
priests did not plot, but that the Soviet is plotting 
the destruction of all forms of Christianity in 
Russia, these trials being but one step. 

“Vicar-General Butchkavitch is a martyr quite 
as much as St. Agnes and St. Sebastian, and men 
will yet speak of the Bolshevist persecution as 
they now speak of the Diocletian persecution. 
Procurer Krylenko and Judge Galkin made that 
clear. 

“They read to every prisoner the law against all 
religious teaching of those under eighteen years 
of age, asking them if they had obeyed and would 
obey that law. Each replied confidently and 
proudly that he had disobeyed and would con- 
tinue to disobey. They were asked if they had 


disobeyed the law prohibiting unauthorized re- 
ligious services, and each prisoner answered that 
he had disobeyed and would disobey. These laws 
strike all forms of Christianity and other religions, 
even preventing mothers teaching their own babies 
at family prayers.” 

Only Contempt for Those Who Protested. 

The Soviets did not even claim in Russia that 
the priests were guilty of treason or revolt or 
sedition, in the sense in which these words are 
used and always have been used by all civilized 
and semi-civilized peoples. They did, however, 
make this preposterous claim in their wholly con- 
tradictory statements sent abroad for foreign con- 
sumption. But no evidence whatever was pro- 
duced to prove this accusation in the trial—for 
the simple reason that the accusation was not 
made, The conviction was under the “law” above 
quoted. 

Labor all over the world joined in the protest 
against this butchery, but received as thanks the 
contempt and hatred of the Soviets. It is espe- 
cially noteworthy that the Soviet dictators, arro- 
gant in their ability to kill any and all victims 
they desire to kill, were especially bitter against 
the British laborite Lansbury—who has devoted 
many thousands of columns of the Daily Herald, 
which he formerly controlled and still largely in- 
fluences, to Soviet propaganda: “The guardians 
of capitalism,” says the Pravda, “including not 
alone the pope, bourgeois newspapers and men of 
science, its faithful servants, the proletarian re- 
formers. Men like Lansbury and Turner are in 
their hearts servants of capitalism and its most 
faithful servants of all.” 

oe 


REPUDIATES “LABOR PRESS.” 

“There is no record of the so-called Allied 
Labor Press Association of Boston,” says Chester 
M. Wright, director of the American Federation 
of Labor Information and Publicity Service, in an 
official communication to local labor organiza- 
tions. Wright adds that “this so-called labor 
press is not an organization working for the 
benefit of organized labor.” 

oa 

Dearness and scarcity means a small supply. 
And insufficient supply forces us to do with less. 
The less produced, the less there is to go round. 
And the less there is to go round, the less each 
can afford to procure—at least the less those of us 
who are not rich can afford—B. C. Forbes, in 
Forbes Magazine. 
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Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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2415 Mission Street, near —s 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed hy our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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GLENN E. PLUMB’S BOOK. 

“Tndustrial Democracy,” the posthumous work 
of Glenn E. Plumb, will issue from the press and 
be ready for distribution May 1. This book will 
be a splendid, living memorial to a wise and de- 
voted counsellor of labor and promises to be the 
most important work on economic and political 
reform for Americans since the days of Henry 
George. It was written by Mr. Plumb in col- 
laboration with W. G. Roylance, a noted econo- 
mist and writer, who was in complete sympathy 
with Mr. Plumb’s views. After the death of Mr. 
Plumb the original manuscript was read and re- 
vised by a committee composed of his friends and 
associates. The book is being published by B. 
W. Huebsach, Inc., New York. 

In this book Mr. Plumb has worked out the 
details of his epoch-making plan for government 
ownership and democratic operation of the rail- 
roads and public utilities generally. The volume 
will embody the most complete, lucid, and de- 
tailed statement of how this great and construc- 
tive program for the reorganization of industry 
on a democratic basis will work in actual practice. 

As an authorized expression of the aims of the 
most influential group of labor unions in this 
country “Industrial Democracy” will have a 
peculiar value and importance both to the work- 
ing class and the public at large. The book is 
bound to attract extraordinary attention to itself 
and will undoubtedly revive national interest in 
the program which it puts forth. 

After a winter in which men, women, and chil- 
dren have frozen to death as the direct result of 
the opportunities for profiteering which the coal 
and rail strikes gave certain autocratic employers, 
the public at large should be interested in a defi- 
nite plan for ending the need of strikes and which 
will also insure the immediate expansion of indus- 
trial enterprises so that the possibilities of period- 
ical waves of unemployment and business de- 
pression can be ended once and for all. 

The book sums up the effort of a lifetime in 
behalf of the struggling and submerged workers 
It will live after 
him and should do much toward attaining the 
successful consummation of those ideals which the 
author was not able to see realized. The book 
will sell for $2. 


and producers of this nation. 
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PEOPLE LOSE CONTROL. 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled in 
favor of the New York telephone company in its 
fight against the rates ordered by the New York 
Public Service Commission, 

The commission set temporary rates for the 
company, which secured an injunction against 
this procedure from the Federal District Court. 
The commission appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court on the ground that the company 
must first go to the state courts. 

This has been a disputed point, but the Su- 
preme Court now rules that the company can 
take its troubles direct to a Federal Court. The 
effect of this decision may be that the people in 
a state will no longer control these public utili- 
tes; ; 

The fight of the corporations to bring about 
this situation is interesting. Several years ago 
the cry was heard that these corporations should 
be “taken out of politics.’ The corporations 
made a pretended fight in opposition. Public 
service commissions were created to do exact 
justice between the corporations and the public. 
Now the people find that the commissions may be 
discarded for the Federal Courts. 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER’S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


HOOVER HAS WRONG IDEA. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover recently sug- 
gested to President Harding that government 
construction work be postponed until building 
prices are lower. 

The Secretary’s position is vigorously com- 
batted by R. H. Edmonds, editor of the Baltimore 
Manufacturers’ Review. 

Edmonds, it will be remembered, was the man 
who first gave publicity to the famous meeting 
of the Federal Reserve Board in May of 1920 
which determined on the policy of “deflation.” 
In his telegram to the President, Mr. Edmonds 
says: 

“The breakdown of prices in 1920 by the power 
of governmental influences and drastic deflation 
of banking credits for that purpose brought chaos 
to the business interests of the country, drove 
into poverty millions of farmers and thousands 
of business men in every line of activity. 

“The cry which then went forth from the gov- 

ernment and from bankers that prices were too 
high was responsible for the discontinuance of 
building operations and for the destruction of 
prices of agricultural products, all uniting to re- 
sult in throwing out of employment five million 
men. . 
“No more powerful influence could be brought 
into existence to change the prosperity of the 
hour back to the poverty of two years ago than 
an announcement that the government would stop 
construction work on the ground that prices are 
too high. 

“This would cause business men everywhere to 
halt in their construction activities.” 


> 
ENGINEERS ARE WANTED. 


California has one of the largest road building 
programs to be found in the United States. The 
State is so large that only a big program will ever 
meet the needs of the people. Good highways 
attract desirable settlers and cause a rapid in- 
crease in property values. In order to carry out 
this large program, the State requires the services 
of a large number of draftsmen and engineers, 
and the California Highway Commission and the 
other engineering divisions of the State govern- 
ment are looking for properly qualified men. Any- 
one interested in such work can secure further in- 
formation regarding the possibilities and means 
of securing employment from the State Civil 
Service Commission, Forum Building, Sacra- 
mento. 


> 


Switzerland: Unemployment — Federal Labor 
Office reports of Switzerland show a gradual de- 
cline in the number of unemployed persons, 
which decreased from 76,143 to 74,525 during the 
last month for which records are available. 


Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 
Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 


Stutes 


Restaurant 


1300 Polk St. 
820 Clement St. 


~ JENNY WREN: 


Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 
You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 


and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 


Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 


Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


LIBERTY 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


FISHER HATS 


JEF ANDREWS — 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 
OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 
at Twenty-second 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
Austria: New Construction Work—Consider- 
ation is being given by the City Council of Vienna 
to a plan to appropriate 120 thousand million 
crowns for new construction work in the city. 
Buildings, dwellings, tram lines anh public baths 
are the principal necessities proposed to be con- 


structed. By this plan it is also hoped to find 
work for a considerable number of the unem- 
ployed. 

Chile: American Builders Called—At a recent 


meeting of prominent Chilean capitalists a plan 
was discussed and agreed to under the proposals 
of which a New York firm is to take charge of a 
gigantic project for the constructing of houses in 
Chile. The American engineers and representa- 
tives were advised to proceed at once to Chile for 
the purpose of completing final arrangements. 

Merchants Disfavor Shift System—As a result 
of the strike which was caused in Iquique by the 
attitude of the port workers, the merchants of that 
city, supported by the Nitrate Association, have 
notified the Government of their intention to 
cease all shipments unless the “redondilla” or 
shift system of employing port workers is abol- 
ished. 

Germany: Locomotive Industry Affected— 
Lack of orders is seriously affecting the locomo- 
tive industry of Germany, one factory having 
been compelled to drop 1000 workmen, with the 
probability of dismissing 1000 more shortly. 

Hungary: Budapest—Labor difficulties which 
have existed in Budapest for some months past, 
and have included several strikes, came to a crisis 
recently in the form of a lockout affecting some 
62,000 workmen in the iron and machine, wood- 
working, and brick-making trades. The Govy- 
ernment is attempting to bring about a settle- 
ment of the difficulties. 

Italy: Eight-Hour Law—At its meeting on the 
10th of last month the Council of Ministers ap- 
proved the. decree-law for the eight-hour day, 
which, when signed by the King, will become ef- 
fective six months thereafter. The law specifi- 
cally excepts from its provisions labor on ships 
at sea, for which special regulations are provided. 

Unemployment—Unemployment in Italy in- 
creased by 27,720 during the month for which the 
latest figures are available. 

Portugal: Housing Shortage—Portuguese ar- 
chitects state that the lack of houses in all of 
Portugal has developed a crisis. 

Public Employees’ Protest—During the month 
of February public employees of Lisbon held a 
meeting, after which they marched in a body to 
the House of Parliament to protest against the 
delay of the Government in granting them the 
increased subyention which has been promised 
them in good faith. 

Sweden: Unemployment — Unemployment in 
Sweden is showing a reduction of nearly 10,000 
persons during the month. As a further encour- 
agement in the unemployment situation comes 
the news that 4800 workmen in the mechanical 
industries will soon return to work by virtue of 
an agreement which removes their discontent. 
pre-< 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


THE REASONING OF GREED. 

The rapacity and greed that dominate the men- 
tal processes of a prolific type of American busi- 
ness man were revealed to the wide world in a 
resolution passed at the convention of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce recently, says a 
bulletin issued at the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

An assault on the struggle of trade unions for 
shorter hours and a declaration that the best 
interests of every nation lie in constantly in- 
creasing production were contained in the resolu- 
tion, which was introduced by American delegates 
and championed by them in a warm debate. Riper 
philosophy of delegates from older countries 
prompted determined opposition to the measure, 
but it was finally adopted. 


“Longer hours cf work means greater produc- 
tion, hence greater national wealth. What more 
could be asked? Nothing. There can be no 
further argument.” 


Thus it was argued as it has been argued for 
many years by some capitalists of this country. 


Even a child could see the unfairness of such 
a viewpoint, but not the American open shopper. 
Grave danger to American institutions is apparent 
in the development of the specialized “executive” 
type of mind. That longer. hours—and the in- 
evitably lower pay—would mean greater wealth 
in the hands of the employers is undoubtedly true. 
But what of the sweating millions who would 
not participate in the increased wealth? Pro- 
pounded to the open shopper this question evokes 
a snort of disdain. Where is the working man’s 
patriotism, he wants to know. 

Humanitarian thoughts are as foreign to this 
unphilosophic mind as generous impulses are to 
a swine. 

He can’t learn anything, this open shopper, 
because he can’t think, When “he thinks he 
thinks” he is merely rolling about in his head the 
illogical pabulum formulated by predecessors to 
ease their consciences. Even if it could be proven 
to him that well-paid self-respecting craftsmen 
can accomplish greater production than hard- 
driven starvelings he would still hold out for the 
old order of industry. Perhaps contrasting his 
own comfortable situation with the misery of the 
poor makes his riches seem sweeter. 

In all events this implacable hatred of unionism 
on the part of certain industrial leaders must be 
met with determined and well-planned co-opera- 
tion among workers. One of the most effective 
weapons against the open shop is the union label. 
The workers of the country compose the ultimate 
When union mem- 
bers and their wives learn to demand proof that 


market for most production. 


the goods they buy were made by respectable 


and contented craftsmen under sanitary condi- 
tions the open shop movement will quickly sink 
and the fair emp’oyer whose products bear the 
union label will become the leading industrial in- 
America. 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 


ness men and individuals every service which a 


offer. 


THE MISSION BANK 
bowen 


Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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UNION BREAKERS PROSELYTING. 

The “American” Plan Association of Cleveland, 
an “open-shop” organization, which recently made 
an attack upon the progressive leaders of the 
railway brotherhoods, is now seeking to enlist the 
professional men in its campaign of “union-bust- 
ing.” Thousands of circular letters are being sent 
out from the headquarters in Cleveland to physi- 
cians and lawyers urging them to do two things 
immediately in order “to establish and perpetuate 
the open shop as a fixed principle in industrial 
life.” 

The first thing is for these professional men to 
write or telephone to employers and contractors 
with whom they are acquainted and make “con- 
structive suggestions” that will lead to the estab- 
lishment of “American open-shop conditions of 
employment.” 

Secondly, these professional men are asked to 
separate themselves from $10 for an “associate 
membership” fee in the American Plan Associa- 
tion. This is naively called “an opportunity for 
co-operation for those who are not employers of 
labor.” 

Labor unions, according to the “American” 
Plan Association, are ruining the country, They 
are, says the circular letter to the doctors and 
lawyers, creating “an iniquitous condition which 
should bring the blush of shame to every lover 
of American liberty, just as it must bring a 
chuckle of glee to every radical who would de- 
stroy that liberty.” 

And yet there are so-called “hard-headed busi- 
ness men” who are soft enough to swallow this 
bunk and fork over cold cash by the thousands 
to finance this un-American “plan” to promote 
industrial discord and injustice. The “American 
Planners” have never yet proposed a single con- 
structive measure that will provide decent living 
conditions and living wages for the workers. 
Their “Plan” looks entirely the other way. 
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NURSING POSITIONS AVAILABLE. 


The state institutions in California take care of 
several thousand people, and in so doing provide 
employment for a large number of attendants and 
nurses. These employees are provided with com- 
plete maintenance in addition to their salaries, and 
have steady employment under comfortable liv- 
ing conditions. The positions include both gen- 
eral and surgical nurse, supervising nurse, dieti- 
tian, hydrotherapist and masseur, supervisor, 


matron and attendant. Anyone interested can 
secure further information by applying to the 
State Civil Service Commission, 


Sacramento, 


Forum Building, 
which is about to prepare lists of 
qualified persons. 


——_g—_____ 


To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


CHECKER 
* TAXICABS 


NOW—UNIONIZED 


fl 
| SUTTER 
1400 
i 


RIDE IN A CHECKER AND SPEND THE 
DIFFERENCE 
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MEN’S | . 
Union-Stamped Shoes 


GREAT VALUES and a wonderful selection 


BROWN CALF Lace with French 
BLACK GUN CALF Lace with 
BROWN CALF BLUCHER Lace 


Soles of the best leather, welted, of 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


e se | Philadel hia Shoe Co 


SAN FKANCISCO 
525 FOURTEENTH ST.OAKLAND 
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Toes. 
Custom Toes. 


Rounding Toes. 


course. 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 


UNTIL 9:30 


MISSION AT 2224 
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Brief Items of Interest 


During the past week the following trade 
unionists have passed away: William J. Mc- 
Dowell of the sheet metal workers; Joshua Mc- 
Kelvey of the roofers; Frank W. Stretton of the 
printers; Herman H. Boller of the painters; 
George Robcke of the teamsters; Joseply (A. 
Spiller of the letter carriers; Samuel J. Brown 
of the carpenters; John J. McGuire of the brick- 
layers. 

R. E. Croskey, international organizer for the 
Hotel and Employees’ International 
Alliance, was in Eureka last week and attended 
mectings of the cooks and waiters, after which 
he left for Klamath Falls and other points in his 
big district of the entire coast states and British 
Columbia. 

San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing term: 
President, Ferdinand Barbrack; vice-president, 
Thomas F. Burke; secretary-treasurer, George 

- Wyatt; members of executive committee—Dom- 


| John Teel and George Wyatt; 


inic Del Carlo and W. S. Finnigan; sergeant-at- 
arms, George Hepp; delegates to Allied Printing 
Trades Council—Ferdinand Barbrack, C. Friburg 
and George Wyatt; delegates to Labor Council— 
delegate to Label 
Section, San Francisco Labor Council—George 
Wyatt. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary No. 125 has elected 
Aileen Wyman and Peggy McConnell delegates 
to the San Francisco Labor Council for the next 
six months. 

The new grain terminal at Islais Creek will be 
ready in time to accommodate the 1923 crop, 
Board of Harbor Commissioners announced last 
Monday. The season starts about the middle of 
June. 

Andrew Furuseth, in reporting for the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific at the last meeting of the 
Labor Council, stated that passengers on steam- 
ers plying between ports on the Pacific Coast 
are taking hazardous chances these days by reason 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 


SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


of the employment of sailors and deckhands who 
are totally unfit to work on board vessels at sea. 
In cases of accident they would not know how 
to safely launch small boats or navigate them in 
a rough sea. Most of the crews are composed of 
former railroad men, Pullman porters, and ex- 
service men. Safety at sea is an impossibility 
under present conditions, and the travelling public 
must be warned. 

A new local labor party is being advocated by 
the San Francisco Building Trades Council. 
H. H. Caldwell of that body addressed the last 
meeting of the Labor Council. The proposal 
was made a special order of business at the meet- 
ing of the Labor Council this evening, when the 
full committee appointed by the Building Trades, 
consisting of Brothers Caldwell, Nicholas, Clover, 
Gallagher and Doyle, will further discuss the de- 
tails of the proposal. 

The Hospital Stewards and Nurses’ Union No. 
16031, has made the following additional nomin- 
ations for officers: Treasurer, William Muir; 
trustees, Helen Marshall, Lilly A. Craighan and 
Olive Gates. An election committee consisting of 
Lilly A. Craighan, E. A. Wildhagen and H. E. 
Richard, will supervise the election. Ballots 
were mailed to all members in good standing, 
with instructions that same be deposited with the 
election committee not later than Thursday even- 
ing, April 26th, at 8 o’clock, when the election 
returns will be canvassed and the new officers in- 
stalled. 

At a ball given at Puckett’s Hall recently by 
the Jewish Krakow Relief Society, a new organ- 
ization whose objects are primarily the relief of 
European Polish Sufferers, a collection was taken 
up to assist the striking Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union of San Francisco, and over $93.00 
was quickly collected and turned over to that 
union, whose members are now engaged in a 
bitter struggle for better conditions. 

Maurice Klein, owner of the Verdi Theatre, 
644 Broadway, was arrested last Saturday night 
by the deputies of the State Labor Commissioner. 
The theatre owner was arrested for employing 
small children on the stage as singers and danc- 
ers without the required permit. Several of the 
children exhibited were under 9 years of age. 
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LEADS IN TEXTILE MILLS. 

North Carolina has more textile mills than any 
other State in the Union, according to State Com- 
missioner of Labor Shipman. While this State 
leads with 383 cotton mills, Massachusetts holds 
first place in the total value of textile products 
manufactured, Mr. Shipman said. 

Trade unionists are associating these figures 
with the present unionization agitation among 
textile workers. The textile manufacturers have 
made profits beyond their fondest dreams, but 
they pay no attention to employees, who at last 
are beginning to realize that they must depend 
upon themselves. The mill barons are using 
every device and appealing to every prejudice to 
stay this movement, but their efforts, of course, 
will fail because they run counter to economic 
necessity. Trade unionists are urging the far- 
sighted employers in the textile industry to ac- 
cept this fact rather than waste time and energy 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 
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